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STAT 


Central Intelligence Agency Headquarters 
Office of Legislative Llason 
Washington, DC 20505 


I am enclosing a fragment of text which I would like to Include In the 
unclassified Technical Memorandum on antlsatelll te weapons which OTA Is 
preparing for the Congress* The text deals with a sensitive topic, but says 
nothing of substance about It beyond quoting two official sources, one 
(Congressman Aspln's comment) from a published article and the other 
(Secretary Perle’s comment) from the unclassified transcript of an open 
hearing which will be published In the near future* I believe that the text 
should be unclassified, but would appreciate a classification review of It by 
the CIA* I am enclosing a photocopy of the article containing Aspln’s remarks 
and a verbatim copy, typed by me, of the stenographic transcript of Secretary 
Perle's testimony* I would appreciate receiving CIA’s classification 
determination as soon as possible* 


Sincerely, 

Michael B. Callaham 
Senior Analyst 
International Security 
& Commerce Program 

Comm. (202)226-2007 
FTS 426-0507 

FSTS ID// 01146 
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3. 2,1 Contributions of Satellites to Mission Capabilities (U) 

(U) The U.S. government has stated that it employs photographic reconnaissance 
satellites for collecting imagery required to monitor compliance with certain 
arms control agreements. Congressman Les Aspln, describing this use, has 
written : "U.S. surveillance satellites currently provide complete 
photographic coverage of the U.S.S.R. at frequent Intervals. If suspicions are 
aroused by the regular large-area survey photographs, "close-look" cameras can 
be ordered to rephotograph the area in question, providing more detailed 
Information. The present generation of high-resolutlon cameras on U.S. 
satellites are theoretically capable of making a clear photograph of an object 
one foot across from an altitude of 100 miles." 

(U) Whether such satellites are used by the U.S. for collection of 
Intelligence of military value Is rarely discussed In public by official 
spokesmen. A rare official comment on this subject was provided recently by 
the Honorable Richard Perle, Assistant Secretary of Defense for International 
Security Policy, who, testifying on space defense matters In open session 
before a subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Armed Services on 25 March 
1984, said **...We believe that this Soviet antlsatelllte capability Is 
effective against critical U.S. satellites In relatively low orbit, that In 
wartime we would have to face the possibility, Indeed the likelihood, that 
critical Intelligence assets of the United States would be destroyed by Soviet 
antlsatelllte systems." This comment suggests that the U.S. does operate 
satellites which gather Intelligence of military value and which are within 
range of present Soviet ASAT weapons; however, security restrictions prohibit 
further discussion of the nature of this Intelligence or Its utility In 
enhancing military capabilities* 


\u) In "The' Verification of the SALT II Agreement," Scientific American , pp. 
38-45, February 1979. 
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Excerpts from 
Stenographic Transcript 
of 

Hearings before the Subcommittee on Strategic & Theater Nuclear Forces 

of the 

Committee on Armed Services 
United States Senate 

Testimony on Space Defense Matters In Review of the 
FY1985 Defense Authorization Bill 

Thursday, March 15, 1984 

* Statement of 

The Honorable Richard Perle, 

Assistant Secretary of Defense (International Security Policy) 

Mr. Perle: **...We believe that this Soviet antisatellite capability Is 

effective against critical U.S. satellites in relatively low orbit, that In 

wartime we would have to face the possibility, indeed the likelihood, that 
critical Intelligence assets of the United States would be destroyed by Soviet 
antisatellite systems. 

**.#.We, the Department of Defense, are simply unable to Identify a means by 
which we would verify a ban on antisatellite weapons. And the more 
comprehensive the ban, the more difficult verification becomes. 

**...and when one gets to other technologies — laser technologies, for example 
— ...verifying research and development becomes all but impossible. 

**...Let me say that this is not only the conclusion of this Administration, 
that the previous Administration worked long and hard on the study of the 
verifiability of an antisatellite ban, produced a lengthy report — it must be 
an Inch thick — looked at 20 or 21 or 22 different possible approaches to 
ASAT arms control, and came to the conclusion that the ASAT problems were 
1 ns urmount able . 

**I share that view. Senator...** 
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The Verification 
of the SALT 11 Agreement 

The U.S. has at its disposal ample “national technical means” 
of surveillance to detect any attempt by the U.S.S.R. to gain 
a significant military advantage by violating a new arms pact 


by Lcs Aspin 


T he keynooc oC any 

•1 arms<ontrol agreemeiii ■ 
oC cad) tkte lo make 
the other ade abides by it. Withom 
qaale verificaiion of coropli 
aanti sud) as the bilateral 


arms pacta betw een the U.S. aad the 
U.S.S.R. are bound to coUapae. As the 
Senate prepares to debate the ratiAca- 
Uoo of the new treaty e mcrti n i from the 
MOod round of straeefic<arma-lmiiia- 
tion talks (SALT ID b e tw een the two 
superpowers, char^ that the Rumiaos 
will seek to evade iu provi si ona are be* 
Smnint to be heard. The c ha r pm rake 
weral fundamental questions of ver- 


ificaiioo: How could the U5.S.R. po 
about cheatint? How could the U.S. dis- 


cover Mich violations? What would the 
VS.S.r., :(and to pain and what would 
the U.S. stand lo km if the Russians 


were to violaiachc SALT n treaty? Ut 
us esamme cadi of these questions in 
turn lo ascertain jud what the real prob* 
ktmei vcnAcadon art. 

The SALT 0 aprsement win appar- 
ently oondsl of two bask panr a treaty 
ladtap ttmamli 1915 end a protocol 
laelmi I9i2. A summary of 

the various prov i sio n s indoded under 
(hem two heodbiis is pivta in the illus* 
tnuion on the opposite pope . 

The new SALT treaty will provide in 
the first instance for a pradual rcductioo 
in the total number of itraicpic offen- 
stve-weapone launchers allowed on each 
side, from 2.400 at the time of ratifica- 
tioo to 2.250 by 19S2. For the purpose 
of the treaty stratepk launchers are de- 
fined in such a way as to include land- 
based ittlsrcontinefital balJittk mtmiles 
(ICBM's). submarine-launched ballis- 


ik m i mi l es (SLBM's) and lonp-raiips 
heavy bomber s . 

The U.S.S.R. could try to evade the 
cetlinp on the total number of stratepk 
launchers in three ways; by dcployinp 
new types of ttrategk weapons, by dc- 
ployinp more weapons of the cststmp 
types or by convertinp nonttraiepic. tac- 
tical weapm into ttratc^ ones (for es- 
ampk by increasini their range). 

T he fird of these cheatinp methods— 
deployiu^ new types of stratepk 
weapo n s is perhaps the least feasible 
and mod easily detccuble way in which 
the U3.S.R. could violate the SALT II 
lotal-lauochcr cetlinp. The introduction 
of a new draiepk weapon involves at 
lead five stapes: research, development, 
i rdin p. production and deployment. At 
any ooe of these stapes the present sbUi- 
ty of the U.S. to detect clan^stine activ- 
ity on the pan of the U.S.S.R. ranges 
from fair to excclknt. The key point, 
however, is that the Russians would 
have to disputse all five stapes, and the 
odds against their successfully doing to 
are extremely high. 

Consider the ways in which the U.S. 
is currently abk to monitor just one 
of theae stapes: the test^ of strategic 
launchers. U.S. linc-of-iipht radars can 
identify the distinctive 'lipnaturc ’ of 
reflected microwaves associated with 
each maior type of Russian missile. In 
addition over-the-horizon radars can 
penetrate deep into the interim of the 
U.S.S.R. and recognize the characteris- 
tk pattern each type of missile makes 
when it disturbs the earth t ionosphere. 
Early-warning satellites, originally de- 
sign^ to detect a Russian ICBM attack. 


can also serve to monitor mksik testa: 
the infrared senaors on theae tatclihca 
can identify the rocket-e&haust plume of 
a mnsik u it is being test-fired. Family, 
the U.S. has a compkz array of acnaort. 
including assorted phoiographk pear, 
on diips and planes that routinely moni- 
tor minik-test impact areas on the pe- 
riphery of the U.S.S.R. and in the Pacif- 
ic. The informatioo gathered from these 
sources can be used to dnlinguish new 
types of missiles from old ones. 

In kwn. the ‘^national technical 
means" of surveillance availabk to this 
country for obmrving Rusnan missik 
tests are multipk. redundant and com- 
pkmentary. They cnabk the U S. to de- 
tect all long-ranpc mtsaiks fired from 
test sites in the U.S.S.R. They are. in 
fact, far more reliabk than most human 
intelligence gathering (that is. spying), 
which may yield second-hand, dated in- 
formation or even false, planted infor- 
mation. 

To repeat, testing is only one of the 
five steps that must be taken before a 
new weapem is ready to be introduced to 
the strategk arena. Other means of de^^ 
tection could uncover a Russian attempt 
to evade this particular treaty proviston 
either before testing (during the re- 
search and development stages) or after 
testing (during the production and de- 
ployment stages). 

The second method potentially avail- 
able to the U.S.S.R. for cheating on the 
overall strategk-launcher cctling— de- 
ploying add:* ooal weapons of existing 
types— is more difficult to monitor than 
the first cheating method, but here the 
detection capabilities of the U.S. are still 
very good indeed. The national techni- 
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Smutmfr. tfK a c t co iott oi «ay io- 
crwc m te mwmhtr of heavy bomh- 
cf« » ^ RaHiM air force is a fairty 
«aiiMonrard tash. The productioa 
bnea lor te rvo cxiKiai types of heavy 
h ooibcr. referred lo by U 3, military aa- 
•ly^ IS the 0ear md the Bisoii, have 
hmg bees dooed. hcaseped productioo 
of dieae two aircraft coold be desecied 
by dm U5. wirti a hifh degree of cooh- 
dewa. as is evident frtm the demoo- 
«r«ied abifity of dMS coMry to iBOBttor 
the prodoc tieo of nadi aouUer pieces 
of RamaM ouiiiary cq uipmem . such as 
tanks. The ad diti oon i de p loy me a l of 
heavy bondxrs woald also be hard to 
hade. There wn ao more than 10 heavy- 
bomber airhelds ia the VSS.ti., and all 
®f them nre domly watched by U.S. sun 
vhQance samlliics. If the Rumiaitt were 

to decide ID baald new aMelds equipped 

handle such ptanes, their deiection 
weal d easy ; ruowaya cannot be hid- 
den uoderpoand. If. as aocne strategic 
plaamera eapect. the U S.5.R. were to 
deploy s orw type of heavy bomber by 
dte eariy 1990*1. it too would be readily 
detectable. 

Detecting the deployment of addi- 


maw pRonnoMi sf d» salt ■ 





A 



rKsszEnssEoa: 




amnt of addMonal mhais rarryhig nib- 
mwams and heavy bombars. 

Serangit wbaaMinsa are Ivga diips. 
dtipli rl i g bam nm ROOD and 9.000 ions 

a la J b ST li& lhay are 
l doran e er> tbare ara only two ddpyards 
in dm U.SXR. dmi carrently build 
sabmarmas of dm type. RoUi them 
two nim and other p os rnti al tiles for 
oonsWwctmg mhmarmr i are constantly 
wm ch td. Even if a aew aiimile -carrying 
tabassrinc were lo be buiR andcr im- 
penetrate c o ver (assaoung the timuha- 
aeom tncccmfal disgutsing of all tup- 
' pen activities), the new s u bmarine mmt 
cventaatty leave m dtipbmiding ways. 
Prom that point on diere would be innu- 
a mt abl c opportanities for obaerving it. 
The d ep loym en t of ndditionai missiles 
on Rnmian tabmarines also cannot go 
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mitik 

Mrt dUkiih. 

rtlWbly kit 


oaly • 

Oivta Wm c m fud R 
«yii uJsTam 

Mitllilt ptwiotniphy 
a ci t v kk t k itM U.S.S.R. 
M Rit coMSnictiott ol mw ICBM lUot 
tad the trt a^ wrt ol mhtilet lo otw dt» 
^Ttit taiptoccmeni ^ 
•control tyftcms tod tt- 
tocatfted tu^port equipmcot can tlto be 


If the Ranitm were to attempt to hide 
these activities, they would probably 
have amewhal more luck thao they 
would with miefic tubmartoes. Af- 
ter all land-baaed ICBM launchers are 
smaller than submanoes. and there are 
vast k a cr ior areas ol the U.S.S.R. in 
which they could be built or baaed. Even 
ia die caae ol additional ICBM a how- 
ever. the hfcelihood bl aucceaslul large- 
acak d ectpci o o ia very small. The Rua- 
aaaaa migH try to build more ICBM 
launchers ia the open, on the aasump- 
tioa that die v a st rnm ol their country 
would hide the violatioo. but that would 
be a mirtafce. survetUanca miel> 

I.R. at 

suaptciooe are 

ar oua cd by the leaul ar Tame -area sJFw 
poosogra^ "cJonlodr’^caiis^ 
oe oroereo a> fep n otograpn ule mea vT 
q tmffioiriiovia ihgmafe^ 
dmboa. Ihe prnibc ieneratiuo bTR^^ 
reaolatioa caaieras on US. lurvcUlaaoc 
'^ s aa rlli a rs «t theoretically capable ol 
m ak in g a dear photograph ol an object 
one lone acroas from aa altitude ol 100 
aides. Photographs at this resolution 
would leave bale doubt about the na- 
ture ol the activities in question. 

Ahcmatively the Rumians could at- 
tempt to deploy additional ICBM’s uo- 


met cmrently provkte comp^ _ 
rreqaeot mS t f v^ If sueptcione 


dtr camouiage or at night. U.S. satcl- 
Uita. however, are now equippad with 
multispectral sensors that can penetrate 
camouflage and can also obeerve night- 
time activity. Inlrared sensors are par- 
ticularly |o^ at delecting underground 
Imistile siloe end siloe that have been 
jeamouflaged. As long as the ground in 
the knmediate vicinity ol the suspicious 
obfect ie at a different temperature from 
that ol the surrounding terrain (or has 
different inirared-emistkm characteris- 
tics) aa underground or camouflaged 
missile silo will Pand out in the infrared 


Primarily because of the time it ukci 
for U.S. photoanajysts to process the 
data coouined in su^ sauUitc pictures, 
tmall-fcale violattons might be hard to 
identify. Any sizable effort lo cheat (say 
a dandesttne additkn of 100 ICBM't). 
h owev er , would surety be detected. 

T he third oiethod ol cheating on the 
overall Prategk- launcher cetiing— 
converting oonstrmtegk weapons into 
Prasegic ones-presents a more chal- 
lenging prDb*cia ol vertfleatioo. Two 
notable examples ol Rustiaa mlermcdi- 
ase-range weapons that could be made 
kmg-range (and thertlort strategic) 
weapons are the Backflre bomber and 
the SS-20 iosennediaie-nuige ballistic 
mimale (IRBM). 

These is link disagree m e n t within the 
U5. w s elli g mce community that the 
primary ptvpose ol the Backflre is to 
carry om nussaont in areas peripheral to 
the Uff.S.R. (such as Europe and Chi- 
na) Roughly half ol the Backflres de- 
ployed so far have been assigned to oa* 
val-aviatioo missaons. and the rest are 
peirt ol the U.S.S.R.'i medium-bomber 
force. There is ako link quenion. how- 
ever, that the Backfire has some hier- 
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continental capabUity. specUlcally for 
one-way missions with recovery in a 
third country, for round-trip attacks 
against the western U.S. and. provided 
the bombers are refueled in flight, for 
even longer round-trip missions. 

Although the SALT II treaty will ex- 
clude Backfires from the overall cow.l 
of itratcgic launchers, the treaty will be 
accom^ied by a vvkty of assurances 
(some in the form of unilateral state- 
ments) that will limit the strategic val'ie 
of the aircraft. These assurances could 
include Itmiu on the production and de- 
ployment of the Backflre. restrictions on 
the emptoyment of ihe bomber in con- 
junction with tanker aircraft capabk of 
tn-fiighl refueling and limits on the 
bomber s range and payload. Of these 
assurances the easiep to verily would be 
the limits on production and deploy- 
ment (even assuming deception), simply 
hre au se ol the size and complexity ol 
these activitiet. These constrainu arc as 
applkabk to the Backfire as they ut to 
the strategic Bear and Btsoo bombe rs 
dkcusaed above 

Verifying tanker restrktioos would be 
a link harder. U ** Air Force pilots tes- 
tify to the difficulty of midair refueling. 
It is extremely doubtful that the Rus- 
sians would actually try to refuel Back- 
fires during a war without having at- 
tempted some practice runs, and prac- 
tice runs can be monitored by a variety 
of means, including listcnma in on air- 
craft oommunicatto^ If the Russians 
waoieo to take thieir* chances and at- 
tempt waittme refuelings without rt 
hearsals. however, there is no guaran- 
ty means of verifying any such restric- 
tions oo tanker employment 

The most difficult of the SALT II 
Backfire assurances to verily involve the 
plane's characteristics, specifically its 
range and payload. Even with unhin- 
dered surveillance there has already 
been some dispute among U.S. analysts 
over the range of the Backfire. Assum- 
ing skillful and determined cheating on 
the part of the U S.S.R.. both the range 
and the payload of the Backfire could 
probably be disguised. 

The other tntennediate-ringc weapon 
that could be converted into a strategic 
weapon U the SS-20 IRBM. The SS-20 is 
not covered by the SALT II treaty, since 
iu present range (3.000 kUometert) is 
less than the 3. 500- kilometer lower limit 
used to define iCBM s. The potential 
problem stems from the fact that the SS- 
20 comprises the first two stages of the 
advanced ihrce-sugc SS16 ICBM; 
moreover, the mobile launcher for the 
SS-20 is identical with that for Ae SS- 
16. By surreptitiously stockpUing SS-16 
third stages and payloads the Russians 
could at some point in the future be in a 
position to upgrade SS-20's into SS-16’t 
on short notice. This course of action 
could provide them with a significant 
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MMmrinl iMWM M ihtir ICBM fora 
with wy lioli vtniint. 

TKt SALT n ain « P CO L how«vtr, 
wdl i^coinBy bM tfw fMrtlMr produc- 
lioA. Mid d tp loyMMU of tht SS- 

16 ICEM mmI win tether require thet 
SS-16'« be AMiMled. Thus if 
die RuHiMM were lo try to eufiiicnl 
; their ICEM force by addini a third tUft 
aodadiEere^payloodtotheSS-20 t.« 
efec* MaUii then SS>l6‘t. they would 
be doii« » without any oppoiiuiiity for 
ieaiii« the new system. The caisttns pro- 
" lotype loodtb of the SS-16 have not 
icaaed in almost two years, and the 
tel lest was apfiareotly a failure. 

^ la dion the inuc of upcnukd SS 20's 
lurae out lo be another t estin t inue. To 
have any conid cnce in upfrided SS* 
20*1. pariicaiMty enough cooAdeoce to 
latirfy vndicioenlty conservative Rua- 
sMi teiinry pUnners. the U.S.S.R. 
would have to lest mne of them, and as 
was pomerd out above surreptitioui 
leming of new strategic misstles by the 
U53.R. n a proLiical baponbility. 

The problem of preventing the Rua- 
sten from co nv erting oo nit r a tegk 
w ea po n! mio itraiegic once is com^ 
cated by one other factor: the ea iss co c e 
of berween 90 and 100 "reconfigured" 
heavy' bombers in their arsenal. These 
aircrafi have been modiftf d lo Kr/e in 
noommmaoa aod antisubcnanne-war> 
Case rote. b«i they RiU retain their 
bomb bays. Any further permanent 
change in die configuration of most of 
these aircraft c ould be detected in time 
Neverthetes. about a doeen of these 
planea were ongtel^y buih in such a 
way that they could be rapidly convert- 
ed mio heavy bombers at their airfields, 
mabiag prompt verification of their 
no mt i at igiL rte CT^rcmcly diflkuir. 



Qesidcs limiu oo the number of 
O temchers. the SALT II treaty will 
contain numerical limitt on missiles 
equipped with multiple independently 
largttabie recniry vehicles (MIRVi) 
aod oo bombers equipped with strategic 
air-launched cnitm mimilff (ALCM't). 
According to the iregty . the sum of them 
two types of systems will not be allowed 
lo esceed 1J20. Funheraaore. no more 
than IJOO MlRVcd mimiles wiU be 
allowed on each nde. and MIRVed 
ICBM s WiU be Itmiled to 120. 

There are four ways the Rumians 
might try to iocream their combined 
MfRV/ALCM total beyond the treaty 
limiu: by constructing new ICBM silos 
aod SLB M submarines for the addition- 
al MiRVed misstles: by substituting 
MlRVcd missiles for unMlRVed ones 
it; caisiing missik silos or submartnet: 
by deplo)^ MiRVed payloads on un- 
MlFVfd miasyts in tststing silos or 
submarines, and by placing ftrsteiic 
ALCM's on additimal bombers. 

The fine wty the V.S.8.R. might try to 



uAjju thMi tetjjfiULte 


evade the MIRV/ALCM ceiling— con- which silos and which submarines con- 

mnseting new nlos and submarines for tain which missiles? The answer is again 

MiRVed miatilfs— would clearly be un- provided by the known differences 

feasible, since (as was pointed out among missile systems. FirtL Ruauan 
above) any cl«ating oo the total number silos that contain MIRV-capable mia- 
of meb strategic launchers can be de- tiles are significantly different in ap- 

lecsed by the VS. with a very high de- pearaocc from those that contain un- 

^ of cooLdencc. MiRVed missiles. Second. MiRVed 

The mco n d way the Russians could launchers require different command- 
csceed the MIRV/ALCM ceilte aod-cootrol i^^ms. support cquipincnt 
would be by substituting MiRVed mis- and ocher facilities, ail of which are ob- 
tiles for unMlRVed ones in existing lervable with existing U S. tateUites. 

site or submarines. The U S S R, cur- The various types of missile-launch- 
rentiy has a number of silos and subma- mg lubes on strategic submarines can 

noei containing unMlRVed mittikt. also be identified by U S. surveillance 

Detecting their surreptitious replace- satellites. Any attempt by the Russians 

menl with MiRVed missiles requires to iniull exist^ MiRVed SLBM's on 

that the V S. know which Russian mis- submarines with unMlRVed miuiles 

sate art MlRVcd and which site and would require the alteration of the 

submarines contain which missiles. launching tubes, the replacement of firt- 
In the SALT II negotiations both sides control systems and other extensive 

have agreed that all missiles of a type modifications. These would take time; 

Chat has been tested in a MiRVed mode even a routine overhaul of a nuclear 

or has been fired trom a launcher with submarine Ukes from 30 to 36 months, 

a MlRVcd warhead would be counted Under the circumstances the changes 

against the MIRV ceiling. The U S. pro- would certainly be detectable, 

posed this counting rule precisely be- Another method of evading the 
cause it faciliutes veriheation. U S. ana- MiRVed missile limiu would be to take 
lysu already know from extensive ob- an unMlRVed misstlc and replace just 
servation which of today'! Russian mis- * iu warhead. If the Russians were to 
site are "MIRV-capable.' and future deploy MlRVcd payloads onto un* 
MIRV-capable ICBM’s and SLBM's MiRVed missiles in existing silos of 
can be delect'd al the test stage. submarines, that would be very hard to 

Although the U.S. knows which Rus- detect. Fortunately no such transferable 
lian misiUfi art MiRVed. another payloads exist now. and the current gen- 
questiofi remains: Is it possible to tell eration of Russian missiles have design 
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10 MMfv Mmv 

Ikwoteatw MlRVtd mMln omo the 
oMmMIRVMcm. 


A m nthod 9t tvodint the MIRV 
oeiiot vooM Mvoivt mu- 

ie«ic cnmm niniks on additioMl 
> boMbcn. The treaty placet a oetllaf oi 
IJ20 m the total amnbcr ol MIRVed 
aiifiilri plat boanbcn equipped with 
ALCM't. Could the Runiafa exceed 
dial ceitiaa by produciof more thaa the 
allowed aaaabcr of ALCMed bombert? 
For the foreaceabic future the U S. 
be able to tell whkh Russian bocnb> 
are equipped with crutac mtatika. 
siDoe Ruasiau cniiae mtaules arc ex- 
terually mouna ed and therefore vistble. 
Inaerual a wiunfin a s should p r esen t a 
probkaa. but k> far the Rinsians have 
hone, tnaeraally mounted crutae mia- 
tska wo u ld be detected moat readily at 
the tine of their mtrodiictkm. hfcaittf 
dte aircrafi involved would prestmiably 
hav^ lo be teat to tome central facility 
to be g)hdi&rd. nd the U S. foUowt the 
activiiies at such facilities quite closely^ 
The verihea ti oo of the limjt on inter- 
tsally rhoun a rd cnike miisilrt will be 
euacd oontiderably by the adopcioo in 
dk SALT D accord of a ‘Type** ruk. 

hates amply that if one bomber 
of a givea type carries ALCM's. aU 
bsmben of that design would be count- 
ed & ALCMed bomb ers . CouoUi^ 
bQtnbcn have cruise ■y^k rikt. 
hoa^evtr. is ooc the tame as verifying 
wniEh bombm are strategic. Bombers 
•*<••*** fitted with crutm missiks that 
ranges, which would not qual- 
ify them 23 bombers srmed with ttratc- 
missiks. Bombers might also 
be uSkd with long-range cruise missiks 
carrying ii^-nuclear payloads. Hence 
s Kpan&te and far more complicated 
probkm S ^sermining whether cruise 
mmalm ^ bOhibers have strategic 
rsngesM^ ^is case more than 600 
iik>meteri)'''a£^^fstrateg)c payloads. 

^oder oormsT^endit^ions the U.S. 
obuin adrquate if rouih-«^iniaies of 
them charactcristks. but thm^^ 
lemaiic way of verifying thg range 
deployed cnike missiks. Significant dif- 
ference would be reveakd neither by 
the mitsUc s exterior nor by its fiM 
Unlike ballistic mimtles. crukc mb- 
iues do .not have to be tested at full 
range or even near it for the military lo 
coofitteace m ihcir pcrfornunce. 
Like aircrafi. itwy can be down for a 
iimued time under cruise conditions, 
and their range can be esiinuted on the 
of the amouni of fuel consumed. 
^ « *;;«>«»• «»>• u s Joint Chief* of 
Staff db have good estimates of the 
bf existing Russian cruise mts- 
fiki. 6^ the U.S.5.R. docs not yet have 
ff"^b-sbrfac« cruise missiks capabk 
bf sfiftjjjgic ranges. Moreover, the Rus- 
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ara not txpactad to have many 
jungi ALCM*s for a number H 
yaart. and to h k unlikely that they 
could aaoaed the numerical restrktioos 
In tha SALT n treaty baiora it expirm in 
lSt5. 

As for the pnyloads of auks missiks. 
thsra k no way at present to dktingukh 
a ouckar-annad crukc missik from a 
non-nuckar one by extamaJ obcerva- 
tkm. Once again, however, the Russians 
arc not expected to have long-range 
ALCM's with either nuckar or conven- 
tional warheads for a number of years, 
so that violatioM of thk provisioo be- 
fore the treaty expires arc unlikely. 

Assuming that the Russians do per- 
fect siraiegk ALCM*s. the U.S. would 
Mill nos be at a lorn. If the Russians were 
lo begin refitting cxkting aircrafi with 
ALCM'a. suspicions would be 

the U.S. would be aware of 

dw pnstn tial f or cheating. Even if a new 
Rumann h o m b er were equipped with 
ALCM s bes the U4.S.R. falaely assert- 
ed il was not ttralegk and the U.S. was 
not abk to contradict the assertion, it 
k doubtful that more than about 120 
bombers would be avaitabk before the 
cxinretmi dale of the treaty. 

Tte SALT 0 treaty wiU also contain a 
0* fits number of modem large 
baflktk m twiks (MLBM's) allowed on 
each side. Any naknk larger thaa the 
Rasaaos' SS-19 (which has a "throw 
weight <tf about t.OOO pounds) will 
count as an MLBM; any missik larger 
thaa the largest ICBM currently in the 
Rumtaa invcalory (the SS-18. with a 
th^weigta of roughly 16.000 pounds) 
wifl be prohibited. The debate over the 
subaifuM of SS-l9't for SS-I I s after 
the ttgnmi of SALT I provides ampk 
evidence of the sophistication of U.S. 
osonitonng tech n iqu es . The dispute 
lunied on the qu e stion of whether the 
■wfikti on of SS-l9*t in SS-1 1 sUos vi- 
dated the SALT 1 provisions covering 
the substitution of "heavy" missiles for 
"light'* ooc*. The consensus following 
the debate was that the substitution by 
the Russtans did not violate the letter of 
1^ SALT 1 treaty but that it was incor- 
with one of the unilsteril lUte- 
made at the time by the U S. 
naaifi ^^wt here, however, is what 
dkclkSN^ reveakd. namely that Uie 
U.S. kfkw precisely how much larger 
the SS-19 was mSft the SS-I I 
Th.- SALT II treaty will also prohibit 
"rapid reload" systems. The purpose 
of this provision is to protect against 
the pouibUity that the U S S R, would 

i ^piiecxtralCBM sand fit them into 

fluting launchers once a firit salvo had 
been Loading a 50-rr,n miuile into 
a silo is considerably more complicated 
than putting a cartridge into a rifie. The 
elaborate equipment around existing si- 
los necessary for such a system to work, 
lo say nothing of the storage sites 'or 


extra mka iks . would ctrtaisiJy be de- 
tectabk with existing Mkllicet. Th* 
Ritesians could scatter the equipment 
and extra mtssiks far from the siloe and 
probably avoid detection in that way as 
long a* they did not teat the resulting 
lysttm: they would then, however, not 
have a rapid-reload capabUhy. and so 
there would be no vioUtkm of thk par- 
ticular provision. 

I n additkM to the treaty lasting until 
1985 the SALT II agreement will 
contain a protocol lasting until 1982. 
and there will be verification issues in 
the protocol too. One part of the proto- 
col will ban the deploymcot axsd testing 
oi roobak ICBM launchers. The poten- 
ital for violation of thk section lies m 
the poesibk deploymeoi of the existing 
SS- 16 ICBM inamobik mode; no other 
mobtk ICBM k expected before the 
protocol expire*. There k no question of 
the ability of the U.S. to asccruia that 
the Russians have deployed a mobik 
land-based lytkm. Nevertheless, under 
certain deceptive basing scheme* such 
u the multipk-aim point or "iheU 
gafiM." option* dkeusaed recently 
(whkh involve the construction of hun- 
dred* or even thousand* of tftelicrs. only 
a fmetko of which contam mksiks). 
verifying the acfiai number of mksik* 
depto 3 red wouid be very difficult. 

The SALT li protocol wUI ban 
the flight testing and deployment of 
^und- and sea-launched crukc mis- 
sik* capabk of ranges in excess of 600 
kilometers. Since the ranges of cruke 
mintks cannot be determined accurate- 
ly in the event of conscious deception, 
such s ban will not be veriflabk. 

The flight testing of U.S. cruise mis- 
sik* has only recently begun, however, 
and these weapons are not scheduled 
to be deployed in militarily sigr.t&cant 
numbers until after the SALT 11 proto- 
col expires. Current Russian cruise mis- 
siles are primitive lechnologkslly The 
U.S. is far more advanced in the devel- 
opment of compact warheads, comput- 
er guidance systems and small lurbofan 
engines, the technologies that air the 
key to small but long-range cruise mis- 
siles. The U S Department of Defense 
has stated that in cruise-missUe tech- 
nology the U S. U "10 yeari ahead of 
the Russians" and that U.S. cruise mis- 
siles now under development arc "two 
or three generations * ahead of current 
Russian weapons. 

There ire nevertheless some existing 
Russian sea-launched cruise missiles 
that exceed the bOO-kilometcr limit by 
as much as 230 kilometers. Because of 
their primitive design, however, they ve 
very large. Since any attempt to begu* 
new deployments is observable, and 
since the Russians have no capability for 
deploying new. long-range ground- and 
sea-launched cruise missiles until after 
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t^triwftiivifnwMyiopoltotklhtrt 
for liolirtoM ^ ftm uillL 
IHt SALT a protocol wiD fadudt 
cortaio liiiiirtniit oo Iho ilphi mrinj 
ao4 dqtloyoKoi of otv typot of boUMc 

ilii oHOcioic4 voHicatloo probkmt dt« 
pcodtoocdctaM oaolytitof thm Um- 
HnioM. tert ii room for opcimliBi. 
Now boitiorir liwiirt coo be deiKltd ot 
ibo Ml ood added deploymefita of 
•ew linilre voold be one of the eoikel 
violobooe lo detect 
TbeobilityoftheU.S.todetcctpoteo- 
tiol violMioM of the SALT II eoreemeot 
by te U.S.SJI. coo be tununaHaed In 
leroM of three brood levele of COOS’ 
'droce Rm. dicre ore the oufoerove 
cheotioo ow t ho de for which the veriflea- 
lioo of the U.S. are cxcel- 


leot and the pooeibUity of lucceteful 
evaata oa the part of the U.S.S.R. it 
remote. THeee cootloftociet include all 
the areae lo which maior vioUtioot by 
the U.S.S.R. could upeet the preeeot 
•nteik '*balaaoe of terror**: the de- 
ployme o t of oew araiegic weapoot. the 
additioo of evea in^ oumbert of 
bom b ert aad SLBM't, the deployiiieni 
of eddiiiooel ICBM*t oa either a larpe 
•cole or a moderaie icalt. the upgradi^ 
of the SS-IO miBBle to the tutut of a 
Mralesk weapoo (uolete it it upgraded 
without rver being Mied). the deptoy* 
meat of a d ditioa e l MOtVed mieetkt or 
ALCMed bombert (la the tbeeocc of 
radically difereat lyttcmi). the upgrad- 
Big of aaalkr mtetila into modem larpe 
mteriirt aod the buroducuon of rapid* 
reload tyeteam 


Second, there are teveral areai ia 
which the verifleatioo capabtlitiet of the 
U.S. are at preeeot quite week, lo all 
thete cates, however, the poetible cheat- 
ing it not militarily tigniftcant. The 
probtemt of verifleatioo include detect- 
ing the amall-acaie deptoymeai of ad- 
ditioaaJ ICBM't. moakoiiag the oper- 
atioaal charactcrittkt of the BackSre 
bomber, verifying that aa untested SS- 
20 uppade system does iwt exiit and 
verifying the tUius of a limited number 
of hMvy-bomber variants. 

Third, there arc e (ew areas, main- 
ly thorn involving cruiK misstles and 
transferable MIRV payloads, bi which 
the U.S. may face tcrioua verification 
problems at the next lUpe of the SALT 
ocfoliaiiofia. Although the Rumiao 
cruise misstks of today are primitive, at 





M la ab 

fba hM Vaadaabwf AJr **vlaM laab" 
r fiatptM r audlaa LMi • ra 


maa ta tadr larpa-lanMl caa 
caaiaras fayaklt bi tkaary af 
u i t lia «r akiut a faal Iraai 
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t li fMwt kwa to vin»> 


tojjtJTto ^ ^ •bii'to 

n!?*ii!iin!!iiri T!*y ^ 

. atoAn accwiMly win Mv«^ 

Ai pfwcM da ptylotob of da 
til KVto R«aM aWlc* tn to didw- 
INmm ilKir nBgfe^wtrhHMl rnyln^rti 
da( da M»Vt cnaot to inaalled os 
te oM aiain. If da Riaaaia cvcaiu- 
iffriMc wvtaad, da 
ce«M daa foec • ariout vcriOca- 


Tia toM of araatk cniia mlailn 

md t n— l a i bti ptyloidi m aoi prab- 
laM of My iTMt aucDhuto for da du- 
ratiaa of da SALT a MmaML Look- 
iod tanrwd lo • SALT in poet in da 
■dd-IMirt. ho«o<ar. da miflcaiioa 
Pw*»* i— M ewtaio M to aiidt aora 
ddfeob. 

1 0 gMcral da MrvtUloaco capobilhia 
of da U4. dad lo dik wtkio wo 
olaoa cortoioty aidtf oalin o ad . Tto 
rooooo ii dal da ooaaoaot ooooidcro 

ooly dwa aidwds of inalUdeocc lath- 

oral dal cm to Inoly nliod oo. wch 
aiaalUapholafraphy. Actually dare 
a a ireot deal of other aforaatioa da 
UX aodUtcaca c oam u n l t y rectivw 


dat caoaot to luaronaod d advaoco 
For aaaapio, U S. OMaitortai of ioar- 
oal co m mu nk a tt cia aad liinalo wtthlo 
da U.S.S.R. ai|ht pick op cvkdenca of 
iooa actMty dal io ool daiacablo by 
*** * !! ** > pho0B|raphy. Ao u n d e a cted v»- 
eladoo al|hl aaii to revaaM by a 
dofacior. whoa dafactha could oavar 
to aauoad ta advaoco. Data obtaded 
uodw such fortuitouo ckcuoataaceo 
would uodoubadly raduca evao (wdar 
da daocao lor tuccaaiful viofatioao. 

The poamai for violatiooo ia aloo 
ovaraaad here bacauoo ioardkaaiy 
•kiUful cheatiai by da USSR, hat 
boea oa ii na d dirou|hout a routioe ao- 
ranpdoo ko o awoia i ooe'i owo variS- 
caiioa ca p o b il it i eo . It ouy ool aecceoari- 


^OTorrw. POO u wocracT oo acnarr 



i n B i nir.uuimr.- >»-. 


rwv«aArt to MLOUTt 


Minor m torlr ftn^ 


i 


Oi0toyv^moMoiC8iyrt 


OUM mnno gn lond-bMod 
or Mo<^iooad iMKhori oMh a rango ai 
awo aoa o< <00 aao m oMra 



l/JLU. tel 




UmMmm n itr 1 
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ly te » rmMrnkc 

bMM rvM ytaM oC « 

tm ^ cImm cm to awry. 

TalDc, for ito om known 

CM in wMdi Hm U.llR. anampiad a 
ufniicM covert imitik-armt build' 
in Cuba btlora the mWla cHsia oI 
October. 1942. AMioufli Iht Kuniaat 
cte ort y w a nte d to hida tha ampinccmciii 
ol oibaaiva mmalaa in Cuba, they ware 


qniia mtpf al doing to. On lavcral octa- 
^^0 tiiMn Midnrd opamtiona] proccdurts 
and rontincs. which are nacatMry for 
iha fnn ci ioni n g of any large organiza- 
tion and arc ootoriouily mflcaibk. be- 
trayed dfecir plant. For cheating to be 
. ^acccstfai everything must work per- 
fectly. hi the world, however, un- 
foreseen events upaet plans. To be lurt. 
one cannot count on any particular 
ichenKs gorng awry, but any natioo 
would be foolid) lo count on iu not hap- 


There bns abaady been a heated de- 
bnae in die U.S. conc ern ing poastbk 
Raanan viedariom of the SALT I agree- 
went That experience hat raised a ouai- 
ber of qaestioot about the inlentioos of 
the RBMns regarding their compliaace 
wiiti fiining treaties, but it has not 
raired any quesekM about the ability of 
the U5 . 10 M o ni tor what the Rinaiaai 
mt doing. Indred. the very basis for the 
■Hrgnrinni that violatioos have taken 
pinoe h die detailed information the 
UA inieiligenoe services have gathered 
od Rnannn actions since the SALT I 
pact has ngnrd. The debate has cen- 
Md not on what the Russtam’ actions 
hnv 9 been bm rather oo whai their ac- 
imn meML U the U.S.S.R. had engaged 
in itepsl behavior that had gone unno- 
cked. thh ?vould obviously raise doubts 
about die desectioo capabilities of the 
U5.4tHtsnoooehaseven hinted that dnt 
aught b$ Khc case. 

So far ooiy ShS potential for undetect- 
ed violatiooB has been hare. 

Aa equally important issue is whether 
the Russians would attempt to cheat if 
they felt they could get away with it. The 
poi nwi at for violations is small: the tike- 
tihood of vioUtions seems even smaller. 

Pnt the SALT II framework pro- 
enormous leeway for both sides 
10 p un gn scriiigk programs without 
^hkating. Although the Runignt would 
be able to build mbstaotklly larger 
forc^ 1^411^ salt 0. they can itiU 
^much under the urgM of the treaty. 
fpsy an scrap existmg missiles and re* 
piacS S^widi more reliable and more 
accurate models. They can greatly in- 
their inventories of multaplc-war- 
i$tissiles. They can direct a greater 
effort £!S areas not prohibited by SALT 
i.l; such as antisubmarine warfare, that 
coM be perceived in the U.S. as threat- 
enml. 

.Second, rven if the Russians became 
OMsatisfled rith Che SALT II agreement 


allM and ratifying it. they still 

would not necessarily chsai. Several al- 
icraatlvts might ssem at least as attract- 
ive, if not more so: seeking the renegoti- 
ation of certain provisioni. seeking to 
modify the terms of the SALT II pact in 
the SALT 111 negotiatioos. reneging on a 
part of the treaty (or even withdrawing 
from the treaty altogether), partly modi- 
fying their programs to comply with the 
treaty and eo oo. 

Third, there is the question of what 
beneftts would accrue to the U.S.S.R. 
from cheating. There could be no politi- 
cal gain unlesi the Russians made their 
tranagrtssi on ^ public. No one is intimi- 
daled by weapons that are not known to 
exist. Yet if the Russians did make pub- 
lic the fact of their cheeitng. there would 
be enormous political repercussions. 
The U.S. Oove nu nent for example, 
mighi ind iiaetf pursuing an unprec- 
eden i ed arms buildup in response to 
the expresMd demands of an aroused 
Americ a n public. 

real dangrn slemming from Rus- 
1 Sinn violatioos of SALT II would 
ariK only if there were a signifleant mili- 
tary advantage m be gained by cheating, 
for example, if the Rusdaos. after cheat- 
ing for a lew years, could then unveil a 
d e v aMa t i ag su p er iority that would force 
the MHnedMSe surrender of the U.S. 
That however, is impossible. Under the 
terms of the SALT 11 agreement the U.S. 
will sliO have a formidable strategic 
WMoal: almoet 2.000 launchers and 
roughly 10.000 indepeodenUy target- 
able warh eads . To upset the strstcgic 
* balance of terror" the Russians would 
require much larger numbers of weap- 
ons than they are now allowed, and it 
would be impoMiblc for them to ac- 
quire enough additional weapons with- 
out cheating on such a massive and per- 
vanve scale that it would be detecubic 
with certainty. 

h helps io consider a number of plau- 
sible ’'worst cases ’ in which the U.S.S.R. 
could actually cheat on ccruin SALT II 
provisioos and evade detection. The 
Runtans might, for example, sdd as 
many as 100 ICBM launchers to their 
strategic arsenal clandestinely, but that 
nould amount to an increase of less than 
S perce nt in their launcher force and 
would yield no discernible advintsic. 
Thi Russians now have almost 2.500 
missiles and bombers. Under (he terms 
of the SALT II pact this total would 
drop to at most 2.230. a cut of about 
250. Hence cheating would be more 
than outweighed by the reduction in 
forces required by the treaty. 

The Russians might also be able to 
divert some Backfires to strategic mis- 
sions in esse of war. This substitution 
would add marginally to their second- 
strike forces but would correspondingly 
diminish their antiship capability and 


undercut their capability against ene- 
mies on their btwdcrs. which would 
hardly be a fair trade from their point 
of view. 

The Russians might already have an 
untested S5-20 upgrade potential. Even 
if thia potential were realized, the result- 
ing SS- 16 misailes would be the least ac- 
curate and least powerful ICBM’s of the 
current generation. The diversion of SS- 
20'a to intercontinental attack miaaions 
would also subftantially reduce the 
threat to Western Europe and to China. 

The Ruuians might convert some of 
their naval aircraft into long-range 
bombers. Again, this would marginal- 
ly increase their strategic retaliatory 
strength while subatanttaJly diminishing 
the threat to the U.S. Navy. 

The Russians might also develop an 
untested, nonrapid -reload capability. 
The benefit from having a launcher re- 
loaded (at the optimum) 12 hours after a 
first firing is questionable: the silo could 
be destroyed a the intertm and by that 
time the reloaded misailc is likely to 
be oo more than a potential 'rubble- 
bouncer" anyway. 

In other words, even if the Russians 
were to cheat in every way that migM 
evade detection, they srould add link te 
their strategic power, and they might ac- 
tually reduce ihcir military st ren g th in 
other areas. 

To sum up. the ability of the U.S. to 
verily Russian compliance with the 
SALT II accord is clearly esaential to a 
successful outcome of the agreement. 
Oo cloee considerstion. hosrever. it be- 
comes evident that the much-touted 
probkms of verification are more imag- 
ined than real. The multipk and dup^ 
licative methods of detection at the 
disposal of the U.S. are suffickni to re- 
veal any cheating on a teak adequate to 
threaten this country militarily. CeHain 
small vioUtions of the treaty could be 
achieved by the Russians witlwut detec- 
tion. but i handful of additional missiks 
or bombers would sdd loo little to their 
sxsenal to be militarily significant. In 
the political realm the Russians would 
stand to lose more than they would gain 
by violating the single most important 
treaty they would have with a foreign 
power 

I t is in the future that verification prob- 
lems might become critical. Techno- 
logical advances, p^kulsrly those in- 
volving cruise missiles and trsnsfersbk 
MIRV payloads, will stretch the moni- 
toring capabilities of both sides once the 
SALT II protocol and treaty expire. 
Dealing with these systems under a 
SALT III agreement may well require a 
substantial lowering of the present stan- 
dards of confidence for detecting viola- 
tions. At that point a renewed examina- 
tion of the entire verification issue will 
be in order. 
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